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puted that the Pope Is the head of Christendom,
there could be no effective resistance. And
when, on special occasions, legates a latere,
plenipotentiaries of the Pope, came from
Rome, there was an authority present to
whom all, archbishops included, were con-
strained to bow in submission.

But the seeds of the downfall of the Papacy
were already sown by the middle of the
thirteenth century. The temptation to the
Roman authorities of extending their finan-
cial resources by furnishing their officers with
stipends from English and other churches
was irresistible. Rome was poor, for though
one of the bases of its claims was the Donation
of Constantine, the local revenues were no
greater than the local needs. No one had
anticipated that a cosmopolitan diplomacy
and a world-wide jurisdiction would arise,
needing a host of educated officers who might
justly claim an adequate salary. They were
all clerks and so might hold benefices; they
were in* the service of a power which had
the undisputed right to dispense them from
residence. Now the English kings since Cnut
had also had a staff of clerks who formed
their civil service. They too needed stipends,
and money was scarce in royal coffers. The
benefices of the Church were an obvious